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People, Puzzles, and Places: 


REFLECTIONS ON A LANDSCAPE WITH BOOKS 
By David Farmer 


Adapted from a talk delivered at “Ave atque vale: Hail and Farewell, an Academic 
Symposium to honor Dr. David Farmer” on Friday, May 4, 2001, at the DeGolyer 
Library of Southern Methodist University 


It is a delight to be here and see so many friends from different 
places in my life. As I look around the room I see colleagues in the 
library and on the faculty, my best friend in all the world, Carol 
Farmer, our son, Robb, and daughter-in-law, Jennifer, my brother, 
George, and his wife, Linda, antiquarian booksellers from Texas to 
California and Wyoming, collectors, donors, our financial planner, 
who has helped us get ready for a life-changing experience, and for- 
mer students of mine. I wish there were time to introduce you to one 
another, but I especially hope you will come to the Faculty Club after 
this program so we can all visit. 

What I am going to talk about suggests how minuscule the 
degrees of separation are between ourselves and others, and how 
this sometimes is not apparent to us. At a recent dinner gathering 
someone offered a toast which took me by surprise. He said I knew 
where to find the pieces of the puzzle and how to put it together. I 
had not considered my work in this way, and it started me thinking 
differently about what I have been doing in my professional life. If I 
have indeed found the pieces and put them together, it is a tribute to 
the role of a liberal arts education. The intellectual stimulation that 
came from studying literature, history, philosophy, the Old and New 
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Testaments, the history of the English language, and studying drama 
and play-writing provided the foundation for a life with books and 
libraries, but I did not know it at the time. I didn’t even know I was 
looking at a puzzle, let alone see how it might bring me to Southern 
Methodist University. 

I picked up the first piece while a teenager on a ranch in Kimble 
County, not far from Junction [Texas]. It was a magazine that my 
older brother, Norman, subscribed to — The Saturday Review of Liter- 
ature, edited by another Norman, Norman Cousins, and with regular 
columns by Bennett Cerf. Fascinated by literature and literary 
figures, I enjoyed reading The Saturday Review because of what I 
could learn about writers, publishers, and books. If I had looked at 
the masthead, I would have discovered that the magazine was owned 
by one Everette L. DeGolyer, but that would register later. 

Only a few degrees away and a few years later at Trinity University, 
I was presented some more pieces of the puzzle. One of these came 
from Dr. James Govan, Director of Libraries, who every month 
walked around the library and stopped to chat with someone he did 
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not know well, even undergraduate students like me who typed 
added subject entries on library cards and filed them every Thursday 
afternoon under the eagle eye of the Head of Cataloging. When Dr. 
Govan learned of my interest in books and authors, he suggested I 
read what Lawrence Clark Powell had written about the connection 
between Southwestern writers and the country they inhabited. I read 
The Alchemy of Books and The Heart of the Southwest, and then The 
Little Package captivated me and led me to more books to read. It was 
while I was at Trinity that Larry Powell was in and out of Texas, 
being wooed by Harry Ransom to leave the University of California 
at Los Angeles for the University of Texas. He was also in and out of 
Dallas on another mission that will become clear shortly. 

Also at Trinity I began studying with a new faculty member in 
the English Department who had just moved from SMU. Tom Gos- 
sett’s specialty was American literature, and he and his wife, Louise, 
would host monthly readings in their home of good short stories by 
writers whose work had not yet made it onto college reading lists. On 
one of these occasions Carol and I first encountered the work of 
Flannery O’Connor, whom the Gossetts had known well before her 
untimely death in 1964. I began collecting and reading everything I 
could find by O’Connor, not knowing it would lead to writing a bib- 
liography of her works. 

I picked up another piece of the puzzle at Trinity one evening 
after a lecture on books and collecting sponsored by the Friends of 
the Library. A Texas collector was the featured speaker, and I waited 
until everyone had left before asking him a question. I was secretly 
hoping he would linger a while and talk more about books, and he 
did, after suggesting we go outside and sit on the wall so he could 
smoke a cigarette. For the next hour I talked with Ev DeGolyer about 
a subject he loved and had learned from his father. What I did not 
know at that time was that Lawrence Clark Powell had just met with 
the DeGolyer family, studied their proposal to give their library to a 
university, and recommended it be placed at SMU. 
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Shortly after my evening talk with Ev DeGolyer, more pieces of the 
puzzle were placed on different tables around Austin. Some of these 
tables were in libraries and seminar rooms at the University of 
Texas, others were in homes of professors, writers, and collectors, 
while still others were found in bars frequented by bookseller friends 
like Franklin Gilliam and Anthony Newnham. I wanted to work with 
rare books at UT, so I looked up the director of the Humanities 
Research Center, Warren Roberts. When we met, I learned that he 
had grown up in Junction, just down the street from my grand- 
mother’s house. 

Warren gave me a job unpacking books that had been stored in the 
basement of the Drake Bookshop in New York City, and I soon dis- 
covered the residue of soot that was once present in large cities 
where coal was burned. I also discovered many first editions I had 
only heard about, and others I didn’t have a clue about. Among these 
was a delightful little Christmas pamphlet titled The Night of the 
Armadillo by Bertram Rota, the London antiquarian bookseller who 
in the 1940s began teaching the book trade that there was a 
significant market in twentieth-century first editions. Bertram was 
writing about a visit to Austin a few years earlier when Franklin 
Gilliam, a young bookseller recently moved to town, had driven him 
out to J. Frank Dobie’s ranch on the edge of the Hill Country for an 
evening that included convivial book talk, a significant amount of 
bourbon and branch water, and a practical joke that Mr. Dobie played 
on his visitor from England, who had never seen an armadillo. 

I still recall where I was standing in the closed stacks of the eigh- 
teenth floor of the tower at UT when I stopped my unpacking and 
read Bertram Rota’s Christmas keepsake. Dobie had died just the 
year before, and I already felt some connection with him even though 
we never met — the kind of connection that comes from reading the 
work of an author who knows how to tell an engaging story. When I 
asked Warren Roberts about the keepsake, he told me he was there, 
too, the evening that J. Frank Dobie hosted a party for an Englishman 
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in Texas. After all, Dobie himself had been so warmly welcomed for a 
term at Cambridge that he extended his teaching visit and got fired by 
the UT Regents for doing so. At last I was beginning to identify some 
of the patterns that can link us in the writing, publishing, reading, 
and collecting of books, even across oceans. 

The years at UT were filled with connections, much like the 
threads that make up the warp and woof of a weaving. Bertram 
Rota’s death took a great bookman from the scene, and his son, 
Anthony, stepped in, making annual visits to UT, the Berg Collection 
at the New York Public Library, the University of Illinois, UCLA, 
and other universities building their special collections. I found 
myself in the middle of a remarkable period of library development 
while studying literature of the English Renaissance, the works of 
Keats and other Romantic poets, or the works of D. H. Lawrence. I 
began to see how good rare book collections of depth and breadth 
were needed for such graduate work. And Warren Roberts, sensing 
my fascination with books, would frequently include me in lun- 
cheons when he hosted guests coming to the HRC: Alfred Knopf, 
C.P. Snow, Tennessee Williams, Allen Ginsberg, and many more. 

In my first years at UT I got to know Franklin Gilliam, who in 
time became my best friend in all the book world. He shared freely 
his knowledge of books, the art of the martini, and an amazing net- 
work of friends who quite simply adored him for his quick wit and 
love of the good life. In practically every city in America where books 
were to be found, he knew the shops, their proprietors, what you 
were likely to find, and the best places to dine once you'd arrived — by 
train, of course. Franklin Gilliam was our landlord and a devoted 
admirer of our son. They shared the same capacity to be amused by 
some of the unpredictable oddities of life, and when I hear my son 
laugh at certain times, I am reminded of the bond that existed 
among us all. By good fortune, before Franklin died, our son was 
able to introduce his fiancée to the person who would have been 
Robb’s godfather if we had only moved to Austin earlier. 
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When I completed my Ph.D., Warren Roberts and his wife, Pat, 
hosted a small dinner for Carol and me. The other guests were 
Bertha Dobie and Lawrence Clark Powell. The pattern to the puzzle 
was growing more complex. Here was the widow of J. Frank Dobie, 
who had been at his side over many years when he was on the edito- 
rial board of the Southwest Review at SMU. Here was Lawrence Clark 
Powell, who had done for UCLA what Warren Roberts and Harry 
Ransom had done for UT — built great rare book collections. And 
upon Dobie’s death, Powell was named to his place on the Southwest 
Review board. 

That was my sendoff to Illinois. After teaching there for two years, 
I was invited back to UT to a dual appointment as Assistant Director 
of the Humanities Research Center and Assistant Professor of Eng- 
lish. There were more Dallas connections made at that time, includ- 
ing a huge exhibition we mounted and sent to the Dallas Public 
Library to coincide with one of the Neiman Marcus Fortnights. Clos- 
er to SMU, I became acquainted with Mr. DeGolyer’s biographer, 
Lon Tinkle, when he came to research his book on J. Frank Dobie. 
We would lunch together several times a week during the month he 
spent in our reading room. 

I learned more about the puzzle on the table when Warren Roberts 
sent me to New York to meet booksellers like Mike Papantonio at 
Seven Gables, Margie Cohen at the House of Books, Lew Feldman at 
El Dief, and John Fleming. Fleming, as you may recall, worked for 
the legendary A.S.W. Rosenbach, and after Rosenbach’s death set out 
on his own. When I called on him, I learned that in some New York 
highrise apartments, you step off the elevator into a vestibule that is 
the entryway to a dwelling that occupies the entire floor. The scotch 
was as fine as the surroundings and the books on Mr. Fleming’s 
shelves. 

My responsibilities at the HRC included preparing and mounting 
exhibitions, editing The Library Quarterly, and publishing catalogues 
and books. Again, I did not realize how much I was learning until 
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the English Department asked me to teach a course on writing and 
editing for students interested in careers in the publishing industry. 
Then I really discovered how much more I needed to learn! There 
were SO many opportunities to write and lecture about books that I 
scarcely had time to think about it. 

Such opportunities included research trips to New York, where I 
became a good friend of Dr. Lola Szladits, who oversaw the Berg 
Collection at the New York Public Library with a fierce determination 
srowing out of her Hungarian upbringing and superb education at 
the Courtauld Institute. Visiting scholars to the HRC would tell how 
extremely difficult it was to do research at the Berg if Dr. Szladits 
took a dislike to you. Indeed, no one who came to our reading room 
after conducting research at the Berg had anything encouraging to 
say about its Curator, except Dan Laurence. So when I set out for the 
Berg to work in their Siegfried Sassoon collection, I was prepared for 
the worst. Lola was the model of cordiality, and we became the 
warmest of friends. She would take me to the Yale Club for lunch, 
and when Carol came with me, we would reciprocate with lunch at a 
nice restaurant. Lola, who never had any children, was interested in 
Robb, and this led to an occasion when I learned an important lesson 
about library security. 

One of the last times we saw Lola was on a trip when all three of 
us were happily in New York City, so Carol, Robb, and I took her to 
lunch. When time for dessert came, Robb ordered his favorite — tra- 
ditional New York cheese cake. After dessert and coffee, Lola set off 
for the New York Public Library, leaving us at the door of the Mor- 
gan Library, where we were taking Robb to see a splendid exhibit on 
Alice in Wonderland. Less than fifteen minutes later, I felt a tug at my 
sleeve and was startled to find Lola with a finger to her lips signaling 
me to be quiet. She presented a white box tied with string which 
looked suspiciously like something from a delicatessen. She said it 
was for Robb and quickly disappeared through the door and back 
outside. Lola Szladits had successfully penetrated the security at the 
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great Morgan Library and sneaked a New York cheese cake past the 
guards — all for Robb. 

So when I came to SMU over fifteen years ago, I brought this les- 
son with me and tightened the security in the DeGolyer Library Read- 
ing Room. I also prepared to work on the puzzle with the help of 
many friends, to learn the shape of the book world and book scene in 
Texas. When the seventy-fifth anniversary of the Southwest Review 
approached, it seemed appropriate to gather the essays Lawrence 
Clark Powell had contributed over the years to produce a book he 
titled Landscape and Literature. In the process, Larry gave us his cor- 
respondence with Margaret Hartley, a longtime editor of the South- 
west Review. It was not until I began working on my recent book on 
Willard Clark that I discovered that before moving to SMU she had 
used woodcuts by Clark in a journal she edited called The Santa Fean. 

While working on my book about Stanley Marcus and his life with 
books, I gained a better understanding of other names in the pieces 
of the puzzle. Stanley told me about my great uncle, Bill Kittrell, 
Mr. De, Carl Hertzog, Tom Lea, J. Frank Dobie, Walter Prescott 
Webb, Roy Bedechek, and the Texas Institute of Letters. Stanley also 
made sure that I met Liz Ann Johnson, who had founded one of the 
most remarkable bookshops in the country right here in Dallas and 
collaborated with Stanley on brilliant gift ideas. By this time Liz Ann 
was living in San Diego. With her fine mind and accurate recall, 
she was an excellent source for the book I was writing. 

The last time we saw her, she gave a dinner party for Carol and me 
and Robb and Jennifer at a small restaurant run by a young woman 
whose spirit and skill Liz Ann admired. She gathered like-minded 
friends, and we all spent a magical evening talking about books that 
had just been published, the school our Robb was building, the 
women’s hospital for which Jennifer had done all the interior space 
planning and design, as well as about earlier times when Liz Ann 
and William Weber Johnson would gather on the Fourth of July at 
Holland McCombs’s farm to “strike a blow for freedom.” Among the 
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guests at the parties in the 1950s were Tom and Sara Lea, Bill Kit- 
trell, Frank and Bertha Dobie, and a number of others who figured 
prominently in Texas arts and letters. At the end of Liz Ann’s party 
in San Diego, we made our farewells and headed home. A few days 
later, Carol and I received an unexpected package from Liz Ann that 
contained something in a frame. When we unwrapped it, we discov- 
ered the pen-and-ink drawing that Tom Lea had made of Bill Kittrell 
and warmly inscribed to him on one of those Fourth of July picnics. 
Bill had given it to Liz when she closed McMurray’s Personal Books 
in the 1950s, and now Liz was passing it on to me. 

Even though I am stepping off the stage here, I firmly believe in 
second and third acts. In working on them, I will still be puzzling 
things out. After all, I am still finding the pieces. The one I found 
last week might suggest a way to go about looking at puzzles. Just 
outside my office I spotted a reference book that looked useful and 
opened its cover to find the following inscription: “For Mrs. ‘De’, 
with love. Norman. (De helped to make this book possible — one of 
the many things he did for which I am deeply grateful to you both.)” 
The book was a 1958 edition of March’s Thesaurus-Dictionary, first 
published in 1902. The revised edition in the library was sent to 
Mrs. DeGolyer when it was published, two years after Mr. De’s 
death. The “Norman” who inscribed it was Norman Cousins, the 
same man who edited The Saturday Review of Literature that sparked 
my imagination as a teenager. 

As I reflect on this, it suggests we may need to walk around the 
puzzle enough times so we can see it from different angles, and 
stay open to finding new pieces. In this way we can discover some of 
the marvelous patterns — and people — in the landscape of books. 


soy 


In Annotations, a publication of the Central University Libraries at 
Southern Methodist University, Volume III, Number 1, Spring 2001, 
Stanley Marcus made a fond farewell to Dr. David Farmer as librarian 
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of the DeGolyer. “I, amongst other friends, thought that David was as 
permanent at the steep steps of the DeGolyer’s main entrance.” Mr. 
Marcus goes on to write of Dr. Farmer’s great capacity and many 
interests, and the freedom he will have to pursue these “in historic 
Taos, where he can dream at night of 16mos, folios, maps, cartouch- 
es, printers, and pressmen.” And Bill Marvell, in a profile of Dr. 
Farmer in The Dallas Morning News of Sunday, May 13, 2001, men- 
tioned some of his many achievements and some of the many honors 
Farmer has received. Dr. Farmer plans to add to the “dozens of books 
and articles he has already edited, written and published” and to con- 
tinue his and Carol’s “long interest in the theater — they met at Trini- 
ty; she was a drama major and he auditioned for the production of 
The Taming of the Shrew she was directing.” Dr. Farmer apparently 
intends to spend some time on the floor, too, playing trains with his 
grandson “just as he did with his son, Robb.” We hope that Dr. and 
Mrs. Farmer will find time to drop in at The Book Club of California 
again one of these days. 


Another Look 


by Richard H. Dillon 


A brief note on library acquisitions in the Winter 2000 issue of this 
journal called attention to Memories of an Old Country Priest. Since 
the publication of autobiography by a member of the Book Club like 
Msgr. Francis J. Weber can only be described in the immortal words 
of David Magee as “excessively rare,” I thought I had best give the 
book a good perusal. 

It is, indeed, an interesting and often lively memoir, though 
freighted with much minutiae of an active life, and extra-extra illus- 
trated with snapshots of his career. The book should really have been 
titled Total Recall. And, mirable visu!, its author did not keep a diary! 
(One early review called the whopping 691-page volume “detail rid- 
den.”) Book Club laity, however, need only hop and skip over matters 
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theological, liturgical, and ecclesiastical in the story to find many 
historico-bibliophilic nuggets embedded in the matrix. 

This is a sort of Horatio Alger story (Alger in a Roman collar): the 
rise of a young seminarian and part-time hearse driver to eminence 
in the Catholic Church. But it is much more than that, for, surely, 
our rustic cleric is better known in bookish precincts as a biblio- 
phile and historian than as a priest. Indeed, he is the recent winner 
of the Oscar Lewis Award of The Book Club of California. 

Msgr. Weber tells us of his building of the first Archival Center 
(and library) at San Fernando Mission, and of his work in the Minia- 
ture Book Society. But “in my book,” his greatest service to us has 
been his research and writing of California history, especially his 
continuation and expansion of the labors of Fathers Zephryn Engle- 
hardt and Maynard Geiger in documenting the lives of California’s 
Franciscan missions. 

The hefty book, priced at $35 including shipping and handling, is 
available from the St. Francis Historical Society, 15151 San Fernando 
Mission Boulevard, Mission Hills, CA 91345. It contains a full biblio- 
graphy of Msgr. Weber’s 158 titles and a separate listing of his 111 
miniature books. 


Book Notes 
by Richard H. Dillon 


You cannot swing a cat in The Book Club of California, even a stub- 
tailed Manx or a West Marin bobcat, without striking an author, a 
dealer, or a librarian (active or defrocked) among its book collectors. 
But chances of even grazing a bone fide publisher are iffy. Yet pub- 
lisher-members do exist on the roster, and perhaps the time is ripe to 
salute a pair of them with reviews of some of their recent products. 
Malcolm Margolin is the publisher of Heyday Books, hardly a hoot 
and a holler from the Book Club’s headquarters. Heyday lurks inside 
Box 9145, Berkeley, California 94709. As half of an interesting partner- 
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ship with Santa Clara University, Malcolm — or Heyday — is issuing a 
series of volumes called California Legacy Books. The volume in 
hand, edited by Rose Marie Beebe and Robert M. Senkewicz, and 
titled Lands of Promise and Despair: Chronicles of Early California, 
1535-1845 (505 pp., $21.95, paperback), is more than a welcome col- 
lection of primary sources on Spanish and Mexican California. It is a 
splendid book, filling the large gap on our shelves of Californiana, 
shelves that are packed with post-Gold Rush volumes, as if the state’s 
Hispanic past never existed. 

The text, composed mostly of brief letters, reports, and memoirs, 
often dredged from Spanish and Mexican archives, such as Spain’s 
Museo Naval, and translated, are preceded by explanatory notes that 
place the documents in the proper context of history. The editors’ 
emphasis is, rightly, on the words of residents, Indian or Hispanic, 
rather than on visitors, like Lapérouse or Frémont, whose stays were 
temporary and whose accounts are well known. 

The text proceeds from Spanish exploration and colonization to 
settlement, then concludes with a Mexican California section. To be 
sure, some of the records are a bit dry, but many are quite interest- 
ing, and they are accompanied by an excellent set of maps and illus- 
trations (some in full color), plus appendices of a useful chronology 
of California, a Spanish glossary, a list of governors of Alta and Baja 
California, and a selective reading list. 

Member Robert Fleck is the publisher of Oak Knoll Books, which 
is located quite a haul from both Heyday and the Book Club, at 310 
Delaware Street, New Castle, Delaware 19720. Oak Knoll is the pre- 
eminent publisher in the field of bibliography, the term used here in 
its broadest sense: books about books. 

Two new volumes are actually Library of Congress publications 
distributed only by Oak Knoll. And, alas, they do look “governmen- 
tal.” It is said that you cannot tell a book by its cover. Maybe so, but 
you can safely predict that the drab brown paper covers of A Hand- 
book for the Study of Book History in the United States, by Ronald J. 
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Zboray and Mary Saracino Zboray (152 pp., $15, paperback), indi- 
cates a textbooky volume. 

The book is certainly not written with the flair of a Lawrence Clark 
Powell. John Y. Cole of the Library of Congress’s Center for the 
Book pretty much hits the nail on the head in modestly stating in a 
preface that the work is “a compact and clearly written introduction 
to the subject and literature of book history.” The main body of the 
book will be of use to newcomers in the field, and the extensive Sug- 
gested Readings list will be of interest to most of us. 

Library History Research in America (279 pp., $35, hardbound), by 
Andrew B. Wertheimer and Donald G. Davis, Jr., also a Library of 
Congress volume available from Oak Knoll, is somewhat handsomer 
than the Handbook, though its no-nonsense library buckram covers 
will win no design award. Nor is the prose, again, Powellian. How- 
ever, some of these essays/chapters, celebrating the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of the Library History Roundtable of ALA, the American Library 
Association (so long identified with Florida’s Louis Shores), will be of 
general interest. But, mainly, this is a good reference source, not “a 
great read.” 

Contrasting sharply with the two L.C. titles is Oak Knoll’s own 
The Memory of Mankind, by Donald Heinrich Tolzmann (188 pp., 
$39.95, hardbound). Tolzmann, who subtitles his work “The Story of 
Libraries since the Dawn of History,” has taken up a German work 
of 1925, Alfred Hessel’s The History of Libraries, translated into Eng- 
lish in 1950 by Reuben Peiss of U.C. Berkeley’s School of Librarian- 
ship, and has expanded and extra-illustrated the text, then brought it 
up to date. Now the much-respected work treats libraries from Assyr- 
ian collections of clay tablets to today’s computerized images of the 
so-called Information Age. 

Much of the text is devoted to European libraries, especially those 
of the Middle Ages and Renaissance, the Reformation and Enlight- 
enment, with American institutions only briefly considered in the lat- 
ter, 19th and 20th Century, chapters. 
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Here we have en excellent and readable introduction to — and 
overview of — the history of the world’s great libraries. Recommended. 


hoy 


The nineteenth-century personal narrative shares a kinship, of 
course, with ordinary autobiography, but the first-person narrative 
comprises a separate and neglected cul de sac of our literary history. 
Ostensibly true, such tales are sometimes enhanced by exaggeration 
and even outright invention in order to make a good story better. But 
even the rare hoax in the genre is usually credible. (See, for example, 
this reviewer’s volume for the Book Club, Artful Deeds in the Life of 
the Felon Grovenor Layton.) 

In The Unvarnished Truth (University of California, 255 pp., $39.95, 
clothbound), Ann Fabian explores in a scholarly and heavily annotat- 
ed study these personal yarns of adventure and, even more, of tribu- 
lations and suffering. 

All of these tellers of tales of woe are victims, whether they be beg- 
gars, fugitive slaves, convicts or Union prisoners of war in such Con- 
federate hellholes as Andersonville. (The one aspect of this subject 
matter of which Ms. Fabian, surprisingly, has little to say is that of 
the Indian Captivity.) 

The motivation for the penning of these tales of woe was often 
the simple expectation of profit, to be sure, but there were other and 
more interesting goals. A chance for forgiveness, redemption, might 
be the hope of a condemned murderer’s act of contrition in the form 
of a “gallows confession.” Sometimes the motive for writing up one’s 
suffering would be the wish for sympathy or pity. And often it was 
the all-too-human quest for personal recognition or celebrity, to be 
seen as someone of consequence. The phenomenon continues to 
this day in the pages of sensational tabloids of the news stands and in 
the format of television’s surviving “reality” shows. 


sons 
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When I was “doing time” (without possibility of parole) in the Uni- 
versity of California’s School of Librarianship, back in 1949-50, I 
was intrigued by one unusual subject heading in Library Litera- 
ture, which we students had to study and which we, of course, 
dubbed “Library Litter” because, with the sole exception of essays 
by the Club’s late Larry (Lawrence Clark) Powell, it was dreadfully 
boring stuff. 

The odd entry was “Librarians As Enemies of Books.” Alas, I never 
found time to explore the subject because we were heaped with busy 
work, presumably to keep us out of mischief, but I suppose that the 
collected articles had to do with the customary rough handling of 
books by librarians — discarding informative dust jackets; inking call 
numbers on spines; pasting in date-due slips or, worse, gluing in 
pockets for date-due cards on the inside of the back cover, or even on 
end papers (usually occupied by a necessary map); plus rubber- 
stamping, embossing, or even perforating pages, preferably those 
carrying illustrations, with the name of the library, in the hope of 
preventing theft. 

Nicholson Baker’s surprisingly popular Double Fold (Random 
House, 370 pp., $25.95), which is one long diatribe — or is it a jere- 
miad? — has stirred up a lot of attention even far from library stacks. 
The New York Times Book Review seemed to approve of his “rattling 
of cages.” The author’s mission is to rally support to preserve books, 
journals, and, especially, newspapers from a new, more sophisticat- 
ed, destruction than that of 1949, all at the hands of experts. 

Since World War II, the biblio-gurus have gone ga-ga over, first, 
microfilming and other photocopying, including miniaturization 
on pretty-awful Microfiche and unbelievably bad Microcard, and 
more recently over computerization, digitalizing, electronic infor- 
mation — you name it, the current fad — all of this in their techno- 
logical zeal to “save” the contents of original works on paper, which 
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they then discard, shred, or sell off. Their excuse for not saving the 
original “hard copy” (ugh!) is lack of costly shelf space or the sup- 
posed fragility of the paper. 

Baker has little difficulty in shooting down most of the 
justifications for this butchery of library sources since even non-rag 
newsprint, if handled carefully (and not allowed to be “sunned” or 
otherwise damaged) is not all that brittle, except at the very edges of 
the pages. Furthermore, it is a heck of a lot easier to read than 
microfilm, especially aging rolls of poorly reproduced film, often 
available on abused, jumpy, public readers which give the viewer 
mal de mer. 

What pains this defrocked librarian, turned book reviewer, is that 
the early leaders of this crusade were drawn from institutions that we 
librarians practically revered — the Library of Congress and the 
British Museum, now the British Library. 

Note that Baker is no troglodyte. He does not mind microfilming 
as long as it is a back-up measure and that the original paper copy is 
preserved. His chief concern in this book is the loss of great archives 
of social history in the form of files of daily newspapers, great and 
small, that are unnecessarily thrown away after being (often) 
ineffectually copied. 


Serendipity 


MUSINGS BY THE COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN 

We're good. It’s good when others know we’re good. The Common- 
wealth Club, which has sponsored California Book Awards since 
1931, gave The Book Club of California a silver medal for Splendide 
Californie!. [Curtsey please, Claudine!] Now watch the price zoom 
in dealers’ catalogues. The lesson: Members ought to buy books! 

Be warned. Ms. Chalmers is at it again, this time frequenting tav- 
erns of low repute to get the lowdown for a book on Jules Tavernier 
(1844-1889), master of California landscape and Hawaiian volca- 
noes. Erupt when it appears! Also noted, Drew Johnson of the Oak- 
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land Museum gained Commonwealth silver for his catalogue of a 
2001 exhibit, Capturing Light: Masterpieces of California Photography, 
1850-2000. 

We turn to the Club’s latest, John De Pol: A Catalogue Raisonné of 
His Graphic Work 1935-1998. For a brief sketch of the artist, we refer 
to his own words in our Spring 1988 issue and Donald R. Flem- 
ing’s piece in our Fall Quarterly. Many of the book’s illustrations 
came from the Don and Kathi Fleming Collection. 

Firsts: The Book Collector’s Magazine has engaged our attention. 
The March issue carries “Signed vs. Inscribed,” a rumination by 
Ken Lopez on why books merely signed by an author are more valu- 
able than those the author has inscribed to a particular person. We 
found the same thing true, to our surprise, with first-day postal cov- 
ers; those without addresses cost more than those with. We suspect 
the same is true with celebrity autographed photos. Perhaps some- 
thing autographed to an anonymous “Bob” detracts when the collec- 
tor is named “Amanda.” 

Don Herron, who began a Dashiell Hammett street tour in 1977, 
followed in the April issue with “Murder in the City: San Francisco 
Mysteries.” His large collection, all of which seem to have covers 
spotlighting voluptuous women with dust jacket blurbs such as 
“That McHugh man’s back — a frail in one hand, a .45 in the other,” 
(Jay Flynn, 1960), now resides in The Bancroft Library. Herron 
details a multitude of writers going back to 1885 who portray San 
Francisco scenes. He includes, among others, David Dodge, the sub- 
ject of two other articles in this issue, and best known for To Catch a 
Thief, set in France, Earl Derr Biggers, Erle Stanley Gardner, Ross 
MacDonald, Gertrude Atherton, and the avidly collected Charles 
Willeford. Intriguing, as Herron points out, is B.J. Maylon’s The 
Corpse with Knee Action (1940), actually written by Barney Mayes 
and his wife Joan London, Jack’s oldest daughter, who combined 
their names. 
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We were perusing a dealer’s catalogue when we spotted, for a mere 
$125, a 1922 BCC volume, The Letters of Ambrose Bierce. For Club 
members who may have purchased this volume when it first 
appeared, a sequel will soon be at hand. Renowned printer Peter 
Koch, the greatest the world has ever known, [who, by the way, prints 
this Quarterly], has virtually finished Dr. Roger K. Larson’s Dear Mas- 
ter: George Sterling’s Letters to Ambrose Bierce. Look for it this year. 

Armond Fields last year published the first biography of a noted 
employee of the Nevada Bank of San Francisco, “Gentleman Jim” 
Corbett. From the title, we gather he had a few other claims to fame: 
James J. Corbett: A Biography of the Heavyweight Boxing Champion & 
Popular Theater Headliner ($45). 

We note all the centennial hoopla (February 27) over the birth of 
John Steinbeck (1902-1968), the first Californian to win a Nobel 
Prize in Literature (1962). Just remember, dear readers, the last 
issue of the ON-L was ahead of everyone with Jack Douglas’s article 
“The Center for Steinbeck Studies” at San Jose State, which, we 
remind you, publishes a fine quarterly, Steinbeck Studies. As a para- 
phrased advertisement says, “When the news gets broken, we done 
it.” Steinbeck was the novelist of work and the working man, and, 
appropriately, the California Council for the Humanities suggested 
that his The Grapes of Wrath (1939) be the book all Californians read 
in 2002. 

Due east of Salinas, Fresno is celebrating native son William 
Saroyan (1908-1981), whose refugee Armenian family escaped mas- 
sacre by the Turks and settled in such a fulfilling place that Saroyan 
declared, “Why should we go to Europe when we have all this?” His 
exuberance shines forth in The Time of Your Life (1939), a play for 
which he declined a Pulitzer prize as he did not wish commerce to 
taint his art. His black tombstone reflects, “In the time of your life, 
live — so that in that wondrous time you shall not add to the misery 
and sorrow of the world, but shall smile to the infinite delight and 
mystery of it.” 
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As the Club recently had an exhibit of bookplates which may shine 
forth as a Keepsake, we admired one we saw in a Carmel antique 
shop. It was in several leather-bound law books, which, alas, were 
decor and not for sale. The turn-of-the-century owner, G. A. Daugh- 
erty of Salinas, proclaimed: 


If you are borrowed by a friend 
Right welcome shall he be 

To read and study, not to lend, 
But to return to me. 


Not that imparted knowledge doth 
Diminish learning’s store, 

But books, I find, when often lent 
Return to me no more. 


x Read carefully, peruse frequently, think 
seriously, and return duly, with the corners 
of the leaves not turned down. 


Therefore, we note that the Center for the Book at the Library of 
Congress celebrates a quarter century this year, and in April co-spon- 
sored a Philadelphia conference on the “History of Libraries in 
America.” Unsurprisingly, its last two publications, both in 2000, 
were Library History Research in America, and A Handbook for the 
Study of Book History in the United States. A 1984 book, Books in 
Action: The Armed Services Editions [1943-1947], mirrors an April talk 
Jim Dourgarian of Walnut Creek presented to the Sacramento Book 
Collectors Club. A fine addition to our own library is a 1987 publica- 
tion, Getting the Books Out, which includes Robert Harlan’s study of 
San Francisco printing, and Bruce Johnson’s suggestion to extend 
Henry Peters’s California on Stone (1935) to cover 1880 to 1906. 
Johnson did a fine dissertation on J.W. Towne of Towne & Bacon, on 
which the Publication Committee cogitates. 
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Those of you who have a stack of dollar bills two fathoms long or 
$1,500, may wish to join the celebratory Mark Twain Luncheon Club 
every six months. The Mark Twain Project, as the San Francisco 
Chronicle recorded on February 7, is sorely in need of funds, due to 
increasing demands and decreasing public funds. Call and make 
Project editor Robert Hirst happy! 

In San Francisco, devorah majors, obviously a devotee of e.e. cum- 
mings in capitalization, becomes the City’s third poet laureate, fol- 
lowing Janice Mirikitani and Lawrence Ferlinghetti. For a larger 
audience, Governor Gray Davis should appoint the State laureate in 
June. Meantime, Francis Ford Coppola made New York’s Zoetrope: 
All Story magazine an offer it could not refuse: Move to San Francis- 
co. Patron and Publisher Coppola will issue it from Honest Abe 
Ruef’s Sentinel Building. 

We wandered by the Robert Frost plaque at the California Street 
Hyatt Regency cable car stop, anchored in 1974 for the hundredth 
birthday of this San Franciscan. In a warm vein, before New England 
winters frosted him, the poet wrote of his Bay City life: 


Such was life in the Golden Gate: 

Gold dusted all we drank and ate, 

And I was one of the children told, 
“We all must eat our peck of gold.” 


How much has that attitude influenced our lives? One answer 
comes from Oakland, which celebrates its sesquicentennial this year. 
Not surprisingly, in an exhibit open until August 25, the Oakland 
Museum displays “Scene in Oakland, 1852-2002,” through fine art 
and photographs. Paintings include William Keith’s tree-hidden 
1867 railroad depot; Selden Conner Gile’s interpretation of Joaquin 
Miller’s home in 1915, two years after the poet’s death; and “The 
Trojan Horses,” which are in reality the Imperial Walkers of Star 
Wars masquerading as huge container cranes. Of note is Bernard 
Von Eichman’s 1928 view of stylish Seventh street in West Oakland, 
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when it was “Harlem in California.” Compare that to the dismal 
view of Seventh Street from BART after arson, abandonment, and 
empty acreage have despoiled the street of about everything of char- 
acter except Esther’s Orbit Room and the Red Star yeast factory. 
Daily, we have watched freeway realignment, and, opposite, the dis- 
appearance of old Southern Pacific railyard buildings. Yet, Seventh 
Street continually evolves. Signs of hope include two clusters of 
housing and two newly painted buildings. 

From Oakland, we head north through checkpoints into the Peo- 
ple’s Republic of Beserkley, where an occasional oasis of sanity 
remains. We refer to Schoyer’s Books (P.O. Box 9471, Berkeley, CA 
94709; 510/548-2199). In a note enticing readers with the title, 
“What’s a ‘Schoyer’?” owners Donnis de Camp and Marc Selvaggio 
celebrate the Diamond Jubilee or centennial of their book store, 
depending on who’s doing the counting. Back in 1952 Pittsburgh, 
Maxine and Bill Schoyer purchased a fifty-year-old bookstore, of 
which two newly weds, goofy, of course, assumed control in 1986. 
Since that time, de Camp and Selvaggio have issued 108 catalogues 
and about the same number of specialty lists. 

Berkleyans since 1996, they do a booming mail order business, 
but also present a well-stocked booth at shows. Their last catalogue, 
“A Schoyer’s Sampler,” describes their general stock: “Western 
Americana, Americana, Travel & History, Federal Writers’ Project, 
and Archives.” We have found unusual Californiana ephemera, pam- 
phlets, reports, and books not seen elsewhere at reasonable prices. 
Ask them for a catalogue. 

Reading the sparkling wit in the Newsletter of our upriver river 
cousins, the Sacramento Book Collectors Club, where annual mem- 
bership is a bargain at only $15, we realize we have work to do. Read- 
ers may be warned that we have been polishing our style by entering 
the Herb Caen Write-Alike and the Bulwer-Lytton contests. Remem- 
ber! The more articles you submit, the less room we have. 

— Robert J. Chandler 
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The Book Club of California’s Grants Program makes real contribu- 
tions. Our beautiful (and sold-out) Splendide Californie! was written 
by Dr. Claudine Chalmers with the assistance of a Club grant. Gage 
McKinney received a grant in 2000 to further his work on the Cor- 
nish miners’ choir of Grass Valley. Not long ago we received from 
the author a copy of his book, When Miners Sang: The Grass Valley 
Carol Choir, as well as two compact disks of the choir’s performances 
in 1946, 1959, and 2001. We are happy and proud to have been a 
part of these projects. For information on Gage McKinney’s work, 
contact the Comstock Bonanza Press, 18919 William Quirk Drive, 
Grass Valley, CA 95945-8611; (530) 2'73-6220. 


shdys 


Club member Mary K. Duggan has sent notice of the Hand Press 
Book database from the Consortium of European Research Libraries 
(CERL). The HPB “includes more than 660,000 records for Euro- 
pean printing of the hand-press” ca. 1455-1830. 
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Club member Andrew Hoyem launched his latest, Tom Stoppard’s 
Arcadia, illustrated by William Matthews, with a gala at London’s 
Groucho Club. Stoppard graciously reminded the partygoers that 
some of Hoyem’s other editions of plays were still available. Arcadia, 
in an edition of four hundred numbered copies, is signed by both 
playwright and artist; fifty copies are accompanied by an extra suite 
of prints, which are not sold separately. Information: Arion Press, 
1802 Hays Street, San Francisco, California 94129. 


pins 


Hordern House has produced another of their fine volumes, this 
one Louis De Freycinet’s Reflections on New South Wales, 1788-1839 
in its first English translation. The edition is limited to three hundred 
copies, with illustrations in color and black and white, and is fully 
indexed. A full description is available on their web site: 
hordern.com/publications/freycinet.htm 


hoy 


The Friends of St. Bride Printing Library has announced its first 
annual conference, “Twentieth Century Graphic Communication: 
technology, society & culture.” This will take place September 24 
and 25, 2002, in London. Early booking for this event is advised; for 
information: www.stbride.org 


The Oscar Lewis Awards 


On the evening of February 4, 2002, the Club made its annual 
Oscar Lewis Awards for achievement in Western History and the 
Book Arts. 

The weather was chilly but clear, so we had a large warm-hearted 
eroup of members and guests for the festivities. The Club rooms 
were almost filled to capacity by the time we presented the awards. 
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President Curtiss Taylor and Oscar Lewis Award Committee Chair- 
man Jerry Cole presided. Dick Dillon, long-time member of the Book 
Club, of the Publications Committee, well-known author of many 
history titles, and 1997 recipient of the History Oscar, introduced 
Ferol Egan, our Western History awardee this time. 

Ferol Egan has lectured and taught at Stockton College, University 
of the Pacific, San Francisco State University, and the University of 
San Francisco. He was editor of American West magazine and book 
reviewer for the Oakland Tribune, the San Francisco Examiner, Amer- 
ican West, and Westways. He has been mainly a distinguished free- 
lance writer of scholarly works in the fields of Californiana and West- 
ern History. Two of his important studies are El Dorado Trails: The 
Story of the Gold Rush Trails of Mexico (1970) and Frémont: Explorer 
for a Restless Nation (1977). He has edited many books, including 
the Club’s California, Land of Gold (1971) and Overland Journey to 
Carson Valley and California (1973). 

Our awardee for excellence in the Book Arts, Carolyn Robertson, 
was introduced by Becky Fischbach, who is exhibits director at the 
Department of Special Collections at Stanford University. Her deep 
interest in typography has led her to spend several vacations studying 
at The Yolla Bolly Press. At the time the Oscar Lewis Awards Com- 
mittee made the selection of The Yolla Bolly Press for this award, we 
were unaware that James Robertson had died on November 23, 
2001. The award had been intended for both Jim and Carolyn for 
their work at the Press, so it seemed fitting that Carolyn accept it in 
memory of her husband and on her own behalf. 

The Robertsons founded The Yolla Bolly Press in 1974 in the tiny 
town of Covelo, in Round Valley, Mendocino County, California, 
where they produced editions of children’s books, large-format pho- 
tography books, and limited editions of poetry and fiction. In 1983, 
Jim and Carolyn reassessed the direction in which their press was 
going and decided to direct their efforts toward printing the works of 
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authors they admired in limited letterpress editions. The success of 
this move is reflected in the Press’s international fame for such 
works as Gertrude Stein’s Paris, France and The Inland Whale by 
Theodora Krober. For The Book Club of California, they have most 
recently given us Splendide Californie! (2000), but earlier work has 
included Redwood and Lumbering in California Forests (1983), Contro- 
versial James (1991), and The Vineyards and Wine Cellars of California 
(1994). 
— Jeremy C. Cole, Chairman 
The Oscar Lewis Awards Committee 


Exhibition Notes: 
Steve Sharafian’s inspired and varied selection of bookplates aroused 
much interest in January and February. 

It was followed by work of Sherwood and Katharine Grover of The 
Grace Hoper Press from the University of San Francisco’s collection. 
This included witty ephemera about sexagenarian Grabhorns as well 
as the renowned Commonplace Books, from which we learned of an 
ancient Chinese curse: May you live in interesting times. The Club is 
grateful to John Hawk and Catherine Mutz for installing the dis- 
play. : 

Jack Maclean and Nancy Hoyt returned to the traces with the sixty- 
first annual Western Books exhibit of the Rounce & Coffin Club. 
Handsome offerings from many sources and pertinent comments by 
Pall Bohne made this collection worth a detour through May. The 
Club’s Jasper O’ Farrell was honored, as was printer Patrick Reagh’s 
personal tribute to his late mother, Harriet Dexter Reagh. Other 
books chosen ranged from such traditional works as those from The 
Book Club of Texas, the Getty Museum, the DeGolyer Library at 
SMU, and the University of Texas Press, to fold-out productions like 
Bay Park Press’s The Abecedarium of the Universe and Ellen McMa- 
hon’s boxed “psychovisceral alphabet cards.” Also notable was Artist’s 
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Books in the Modern Era, a catalogue of the Reva and David Logan 
Collection of illustrated books at the Fine Arts Museums of San 
Francisco, design and typography by the masterly Jack W. 
Stauffacher. 

In the planning stages at this writing is an exhibit based upon 
Gary Kurutz’s colorful and award-winning book California Calls You, 
to which Sausalito’s Windgate Press will kindly contribute. 


Gifts and Acquisitions 

In addition to a large batch of Club Keepsakes, Jeff Craemer gave the 
library a copy of The Color Printer by J. F. Earhart (Cincinnati, Ohio, 
1892). This is a marvelous how-to book, lavish in its illustrations and 
examples. The volume shows some use, naturally (it bears the ink 
ownership inscription of “Thos Foley, 4932 Slaven Ave, St Louis 
Mo’), but it is still a delight — and probably full of still-useful matter. A 
favorite specimen page instructs: “Do not forget that THIS RED forms 
a better combination with BLACK than rose lake or any other red which 
leans toward purple. PRINTERS often make the mistake of combining 
a purplish red with black.” We are grateful for this fine rarity. 


phdys 


Barbara Land has presented us with a fine volume: Stamped with a 
National Character: Nineteenth Century American Color Plate Books 
by William S. Reese (Book Club of California member since 1973). 
This stunning hardcover catalogue of a Summer 1999 exhibit held at 
The Grolier Club in New York was published by them, designed by 
Ink, Inc., of New York, and printed in Italy. Mr. Reese’s gracefully 
informative essay sets the stage for the more than one-hundred 
entries, most of which are illustrated in superb color reproductions, 
and divided into interesting categories such as “Fashion and Senti- 
ment 1813-1885,” “Color in the Aid of Science 1825-1880,” and “The 
Golden Age of Chromolithography 1862-1897.” (Earhart [see above] 
figures in “The End of the Century 1884-1900” with a magnificent 
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specimen “showing thirty-seven colors produced by six impres- 
sions.”) We are grateful to Barbara and to all concerned for this 
important addition to our collection on the history of printing. 


hoy 


Club member Christine Taylor visited us with an impressive gift for 
the library: San Francisco Album: Photographs by George Robinson 
Fardon, published in 1999 by Chronicle Books, Fraenkel Gallery of 
San Francisco, and Hans P. Kraus, Jr., Inc., of New York. The donor 
herself, of Wilsted & Taylor, Oakland, designed the book, and it was 
printed at the Stamperia Valdonega in Verona. The plates were 
reproduced from Jacob Gundlach’s copy of the Album, and the pub- 
lication accompanied an exhibition at the Fraenkel Gallery. Essays 
and supporting material contributed by Peter E. Palmquist, Rodger 
C. Birt, Joan M. Schwartz, and Marvin R. Nathan put the views by 
British photographer Fardon into the context of just-post-Gold-Rush 
San Francisco history and add a wealth of information and detail. 
Thank you, Christine, for your gift — and for your good work. 


shy 


Another talented Book Club member dropped by with a gift; thank 
you, author Judy Robinson, for From Gold Rush to Millennium: 150 
Years of the Episcopal Diocese of California, 1849-2000. This “quality 
paperback” contains lots of evocative illustrations and much infor- 
mation, both historic and current; it is an impressive overview of 
the Episcopal Church in California’s busy and varied past. (Dr. 
Robert Chandler mentioned in the last issue where to find this work 
by a direct descendant of Bishop Kip.) 


shins 


Club Vice-President Jack Maclean, after enjoying the recent exhibit of 
bookplates (Steve Sharafian, guest curator), donated his copy of 
British Bookplates: A Pictorial History to the library. This large, hand- 
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some volume by Brian North Lee (David & Charles, 1979) offers fas- 
cinating sketches of both book-plate artists and book-owners. The 
earliest illustrated is from 1574, the gift plate of Nicholas Bacon. 
More modern bookplates include Sacheverell Sitwell’s by John Piper, 
Hugh Trevor-Roper’s by Reynolds Stone, and one for Christabel and 
Henry McLaren by Rex Whistler. In all, a fascinating volume, for 
which thanks, Jack. Noted from the book label of L. & M.A. Schim- 
melpennick of Bristol: 


The wicked borroweth and payeth not again. 
Psalm xxxvi.21. 


— Ann Whipple 


Soy 


Carolyn Robertson has just made the Club a gift, in memory of 
her husband, James Robertson, of some of the work of The Yolla 
Bolly Press. The first is the stunning Roan Stallion of Robinson 
Jeffers, with illustrations by Karin Wikstrém; the book was hand- 
set and printed letterpress on French Rives paper, and bound in 
soft pigskin with fabric slipcase. Ours is copy No. 153 of 155, one of 
the eleven copies reserved for the Press (1990). Harriet Doerr’s 
stories, Under the Aztec Sun, and Making Books in the Woods, a 
description of the Press, are in wrappers; these are our only exam- 
ples of Yolla Bolly books in such a format and are beautiful speci- 
mens of the work of the Press. Making Books in the Woods 
explains how the press operates and the kinds of work that go on 
there to create a book. Thank you very, very much again for these 
three important and attractive Yolla Bolly Press books. 

— Barbara Jane Land 
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Elected To Membership 


New Patron Member Address Sponsor 
Mrs. Robert Greenhood _—_ San Francisco Jerry C. Cole 


New Sustaining Member 


David Swinford Stamford, CT John Windle 
New Regular Members 

Stephen Alloway Suisun Jerry Cole 

Fred J. dal Broi San Mateo Alan C. Freeland 
Frank LaPena Sacramento Richard L. Press 
Robert J. Patocchi, MD Novato Jack Bethards 
Rowland K. Rebele Aptos David Elliott 
James E. Richards Reno, NV Jack Bacon 
Joanne Travers Sutter Creek Vincent J. Lozito 
Raymond Wilson, PhD Mt. View former member 
Ronald C. Woolsey Pasadena Robert J. Chandler 


The following members have transferred from Regular to Sustaining status: 


Norman G. Leaper San Francisco 
Michelle McGarry Crahan Los Angeles 
Roy D. Miller Pacific Palisades 
Robert J. Patocchi Novato 


The following member has transferred from Sustaining to Patron status: 
Donald R. Fleming Orinda 
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PRINTERS 
Digital Typography 
INCORPORATED 


Patmag® Magnetic Bases 


707.829.6805 phone 


Fresh Fruits & Vegetables 


707.829.5406 fax 
Gopher & Mole Petting Zoo 
(By appointment) 
patreagh@sonic.net 


96 Bloomfield Road 


Sebastopol, CA 95472 


